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GLEN  WOOD  MOTHER-DAUGHTER  CANNING 
CLUB,  KANSAS  CHAMPIONS. 

The  Glen  wood  Mother-Daughter  Canning 
Club  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  is  the  champion 
of  212  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  conducted  in  the 
State  during  the  past  calendar  year.  These 
clubs  include  75  garment-making  clubs,  55  corn 
clubs,  28  sorghum  clubs,  23  bread-making 
clubs,  21  pig  clubs,  18  handicraft  clubs,  18 
poultry  clubs,  16  home  garden  and  canning 
clubs,  16  mother-daughter  clubs,  13  home  gar- 
den clubs,  10  tomato  clubs,  and  3  potato  clubs. 

The  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter  Canning 
Club  has  a  remarkable  record  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  March,  1915,  when  two  women  of  the 
community  asked  Comity  Agent  P.  H.  Ross  for 
assistance  in  overcoming  canning  troubles. 
The  county  agent  in  turn  called  to  his  assist- 
ance O.  E.  Hall,  State  boys'  and  girls'  club 
leader.  The  two  men  visited  the  community 
and  presented  caiming-club  work  as  a  means 
for  solving  the  canning  difficulties  of  the 
women.  At  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  there 
were  prospects  of  a  club  composed  of  six  teams, 
each  team  being  made  up  of  a  housewife  and  a 
daughter  or  a  son  18  years  of  age  or  younger. 
(See  fig.  1.)  At  the  present  time  there  are  29 
teams,  or  58  members,  in  the  club.  The  com- 
munity covered  is  a  typical  farming  area  about 
10  miles  square. 

During  the  first  year  the  club  canned  8,031 
quarts  of  food  products;  during  the  past  calen- 
dar year  9,838  quarts,  consisting  of  4,520 
quarts  of  fruit,  4,107  quarts  of  vegetables, 
84  quarts  of  soup,  134  quarts  of  meats,  and 
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932  quarts  of  jellies,  jams,  and  preserves. 
Eleven  of  the  mother-daughter  teams  each 
canned  over  100  varieties  of  food  products, 
and  two  teams  each  canned  over  200  varieties, 
including  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  and  meats. 

The  work  of  the  club  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  canning  of  food  products,  valuable  as  that 
is  to  the  home  table  and  to  the  family  pocket- 


Fig.  1. — A  Glenwood  mother-daughter  canning-club  team  at  work. 

book.  There  were  homes  in  the  community 
that  several  of  the  older  neighbors  had  never 
visited  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  club, 
and,  as  the  president  of  the  club  stated  at  one 
of  the  meetings,  members  had  not  known  their 
neighbors  until  they  had  the  club  and  its  bi- 
weekly meetings;  now  they  are  not  only  ac- 
quainted, but  are  working  together. 

A  movement  of  no  small  value  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  is  that  of  exchanging 
garden  products.  For  instance,  a  certain  fam- 
ily may  have  an  abundance  of  sweet  corn  and 
fruit,   while   another  family  may  have  an 
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abundance  of  beans  and  pumpkins;  on  the 
club  exchange  plan  the  farm  home  with  the 
beans  and  pumpkins  exchanges  them  with  the 
other  family  for  corn  and  fruit.  In  this  way 
each  home  is  supplied  with  a  variety  and 
abundance  of  vegetables  at  a  small  cost,  and 
a  new  home  market  for  garden  and  orchard 
products  has  been  created. 

An  illustration  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  community  is  shown  by  the  action  of 
a  farmer  who  was  discouraged  with  farming 
and  had  advertised  his  farm  for  sale.  A  few 
months  after  the  Glenwood  club  was  organized 


Fig.  2.— Exhibit  of  the  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club. 

the  farmer  was  offered  the  price  asked  for  his 
place.  He  refused  to  accept  the  money, 
stating  that  his  farm  was  no  longer  for  sale 
as  his  family  was  interested  in  the  new  canning 
club  and  did  not  desire  to  leave  the  community. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  club  there 
were,  only  two  or  three  members  of  the  farm 
bureau  in  the  community.  Now  practically 
every  home  represented  in  the  club  is  also 
represented  in  the  farm  bureau. 

The  effects  of  community  effort  are  felt  in 
still  another  way,  viz,  through  the  reduced 
prices  secured  by  buying  supplies  in  bulk. 
For  example,  40  gross  of  rubber  fruit-jar  rings 
and  12  gross  of  jars  were  ordered  through  the 
local  merchant  by  the  club  at  one  time  at 
a  marked  reduction  over  small-lot  prices. 

The  results  of  the  community  club  work  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  business  men  in  ad- 
jacent towns.    Newspaper  representatives  at- 


tended the  exhibit  held  in  the  Glenwood 
church  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work,  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  publicity  given,  the  business 
men  of  Bonner  Springs  asked  that  the  next 
exhibit  be  held  in  their  town.  In  the  fall  of 
1916  the  invitation  was  renewed,  the  club 
was  paid  a  flat  premium  of  $60  for  making  the 
exhibit,  and  the  business  men  assisted  in 
bringing  the  members  and  their  products  in  to 
the  town.  The  secretary  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Leavenworth  saw  the  exhibit 
(see  fig  2),  and  at  his  request  it  was  shown  for 
two  days  at  Leavenworth.  The  exhibit  was 
later  taken  to  Manhattan,  Kans.,  for  farmers' 
week  at  the  expense  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  State  agricultural  college,  where  a  team 
of  four  members  from  the  club  gave  a  can- 
ning demonstration. 

The  Glenwood  mother-daughter  club  has  set 
a  new  standard  for  club  work  and  community 
cooperation. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK  NECESSARY. 

Follow-up  work  is  any  form  of  extension 
activity  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  instruction,  either  oral,  printed,  or 
demonstrational,  shall  be  converted  into  actual 
practice  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

Holding  meetings,  writing  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  circular  letters,  answering  correspond- 
ence and  inquiries  at  the  office,  making  indi- 
vidual visits  to  farmers,  offering  advice  and 
suggestions,  and  even  demonstrations,  have 
but  little  value  unless  farmers  are  influenced 
to  put  the  recommendations  into  practice.  If 
the  agent  can  not  follow  up  the  demonstrations 
closely  enough  to  get  records  of  results  and  to 
use  these  records  and  demonstrations  to  con- 
vince other  farmers  of  the  importance  of  the 
practice,  the  demonstrations  fall  short  of  the 
possible  accomplishment.  Other  extension 
work,  such  as  farmers"  institutes,  special  prop- 
aganda meetings,  farmers'  short  courses,  etc., 
has  frequently  failed  to  achieve  its  object  be- 
cause no  special  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
farmers  to  adopt  the  practices  recommended, 
each  speaker  feeling  that  he  had  accomplished 
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his  purpose  when  he  had  delivered  his  talk. 
Couiit}T-agent  work  provides  for  a  local  exten- 
sion worker  who  can  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  farmers  and  make  every  effort  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  plans  suggested.  Just  as 
club  work  has  failed  wherever  a  large  member- 
ship has  been  secured  without  sufficient  local 
leadership  to  follow  up  members  and  give  them 
encouragement  and  information  at  the  proper 
time,  just  so,  in  many  cases,  county-agent 
work  has  failed  because  of  a  lack  of  well- 
planned  follow-up  methods  for  definite  results. 

Follow-up  work  includes  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  all  work  undertaken,  reinforcing  it 
at  the  proper  time,  either  by  personal  direction 
or  through  circulars  of  instruction,  getting  data 
on  results,  and  using  the  data  to  accomplish 
the  object  sought.  Good  follow-up  work  is 
impossible  without  an  efficient  system  of  rec- 
ords. Follow-up  cards  are  necessary'  to  remind 
the  agent  of  the  time  when  the  next  work  on 
the  project  should  be  taken  up  or  when  the 
data  on  the  results  should  be  secured. 

FORMS  OF  FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

Follow-up  work  will  require  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing records  or  may  take  some  of  the  follow- 
ing forms: 

Cards  for  following  up  work,  both  with  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  are  helpful 
for  timely  reminders  as  to  what  to  do  and  when 
to  do  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  demonstrators  from 
neglecting  or  giving  up  demonstrations  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  or  other  hin- 
drance, encouragement  should  be  given  at 
critical  times  either  by  committeemen  or  the 
county  agent.  This  may  be  done  by  letter, 
phone,  or  farm  visit. 

In  order  to  keep  the  community  interested 
in  the  various  campaigns,  a  series  of  brief 
newspaper  articles  should  be  sent  out  from 
time  to  time,  each  article  reinforcing  what  has 
been  said  before.  In  announcing  meetings 
brief  general  notices  should  be  followed  up 
with  more  specific  notices.  A  single  notice  in 
a  newspaper  is  likely  to  be  overlooked. 


Circular  letters  and  personal  visits  of  com- 
mitteemen or  the  county  agent  are  among  the 
best  means  of  following  up  meetings  and  dem- 
onstrations in  order  to  find  out  results  and  the 
number  of  persons  influenced. 

Where  the  comity  superintendent  and  the 
teachers  are  interested  comity  work  may  be 
followed  up  through  the  public  schools. 

Meetings  should  be  followed  by  an  appeal 
for  demonstrators,  and  later,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  learn  the  number  of  farmers 
putting  into  practice  the  suggestions  made  at 
these  meetings.  Demonstrations  and  methods 
of  farm  practice,  especially  on  suggestion  of 
the  agent,  should  be  followed  up,  first,  to  bring 
the  demonstration  or  practice  to  a  successful 
conclusion;  second,  to  get  definite  data  in 
regard  to  results;  and  third,  to  use  this  data  to 
convince  other  farmers. 


THE  SPECIALIST  AND  THE  COUNTY  AGENT. 

It  can  not  be  assumed  that  even  a  well- 
informed  county  agent  is  so  versatile  in  agricul- 
ture that  he  can  advise  fully  and  safely  or  direct 
well  in  all  subjects  coming  to  him  for  considera- 
tion. The  scientific  phases  of  agriculture  are 
so  varied  and  extensive  that  no  person  in  an 
advisory  position  assumes  that  he  is  prepared 
to  give  information  or  direction  offhand  except 
within  a  limited  range  of  subjects  on  which  he 
has  specialized  or  on  which  his  observation  of 
successful  farm  practice  assures  him  that  his 
advice  is  safe.  The  extension  specialist  or 
other  person  representing  a  subject-matter 
department  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture 
should  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  such  assist- 
ance as  will  complement  the  efforts  of  the 
county  agent.  Furthermore,  the  county  agent 
whose  teaching  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
college  will  generally  find  his  own  efforts  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  the  work  of  a 
specialist. 

The  agent  who  knows  the  conditions  hi  his 
county  and  who  has  the  means  for  quickly 
communicating  with  the  farmers  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  information  that  would  be  of 


value  to  a  specialist  who  desires  to  make  a 
demonstration  under  certain  conditions  •  of 
soil  management,  drainage,  disease  develop- 
ment, pest  attack,  breeding,  etc.  The  county 
agent  can  usually  secure  enough  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  some  particular  demon- 
stration to  insure  a  group  of  persons  to  observe 
the  progress  and  completion  of  the  work. 

During  the  absence  of  the  specialist  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  work  is  given 
the  necessary  supervision  by  the  county  agent. 
Visits  to  farms  may  be  planned  to  include  the 
demonstrations  of  the  specialist,  which  should 
usually  be  closely  related  to  the  approved  pro- 
ject of  the  agent.  It  may  be  that  directions 
for  cultivation,  care,  or  other  details  are  not 
properly  understood.  In  the  absence  of  the 
specialist  the  agent  may  be  able  to  amplify 
directions  and  to  give  further  assistance,  con- 
tributing to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
work. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  specialist  for  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  close  of  the  demonstration 
period,  the  agent  is  able  to  give  him  a  complete 
history  of  the  development  of  the  work  and 
suggestions  growing  out  of  his  and  the  farmers' 
experiences,  so  that  future  demonstrations  may 
be  more  successfully  planned  and  conducted. 
The  particularly  valuable  feature  of  such  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  the 
specialist  is  that  every  step  of  the  demonstra- 
tion is  under  the  supervision  of  a  sympathetic 
and  interested  person  who  is  concerned  in  its 
success  quite  as  much  as  the  farmer  on  whose 
farm  the  demonstration  is  being  made.  The 
result  of  such  cooperation  will  assure  a  greater 
degree  of  permanency  and  success  to  demon- 
strations both  by  the  agent  and  by  the 
specialist. 

There  are  counties  without  agents  in  which 
the  services  of  a  specialist  are  necessary,  but 
demonstration  or  advice  that  is  not  followed 
up  soon  comes  to  naught,  or  its  benefits  are 
shared  only  by  a  few;  and  these  are  not  im- 
pelled to  the  further  effort  which  would  result 
from  a  more  general  adoption  if  stimulated  by 
local  organized  agencies. 


At  the  beginning  of  a  season's  work  by  county 
agents  and  extension  specialists  a  county  or 
State  wide  plan  of  work  might  well  provide  for 
the  employment  of  the  major  part  of  every 
specialist's  time  in  developing  hues  of  work 
which  otherwise  might  be  given  minor  con- 
sideration by  the  county  agent  and  farmers. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  secured 
from  a  close  cooperation  between  the  county 
agent  and  the  specialist,  the  spirit  of  teamwork 
must  dominate  to  the  extent  that  minor  dif- 
ferences are  submerged  to  attain  a  result 
which  shall  benefit  the  community.  Such 
benefit  should  stand  far  above  any  personal 
gain  in  credit  or  reputation;  a  piece  of  work 
should  be  done  in  a  way  to  win  the  approval  of 
a  community  because  of  the  unselfishness  of 
the  teachers. 


CANYON  COUNTY  (IDAHO)  FARM  BUREAU  RE- 
ORGANIZED FOR  SERVICE. 

When  the  county-agent  work  was  started 
by  the  Canyon  County  Farm  Bureau  in  Can- 
yon County,  Idaho,  the  organization  had  a 
membership  of  about  100.  This  membership 
was  later  materially  increased,  but  finally 
dwindled  away  until  practically  nothing  was 
left  of  the  organization  but  the  board  of 
directors.  This  decrease  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact -that  the  members  were  never  united 
in  a  common  effort  to  improve  their  agriculture 
and  consequently  never  felt  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  worth  while.  That  is,  as  an  organi- 
zation they  did  no  work  that  justified  their 
continuing  as  members.  The  decrease  in  mem- 
bership certainly  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  county-agent  movement  has  not  been  pop- 
ular in  the  county,  because  the  reverse  is  true. 

County  Agent  W.  T.  McCail  finally  realized 
that,  in  order  to  do  effective  work  in  every  one 
of  the  48  communities  in  the  county,  he  must 
have  the  active  support  ol  representative 
farmers  in  every  community.  In  other  words „ 
he  wanted  a  farm  bureau  organized  for  service. 

The  agent,  assisted  by  the  county-agent 
leader,  first  carefully  mapped  and  charted  the 


previous  year's  work  by  communities  and 
wrote  an  organization  project  in  which  he  out- 
lined each  step  to  be  taken  in  reorganizing  the 
farm  bureau.    These  plans  were  presented  to 
the  board  of  directors,  who  not  only  approved 
most  of  them,  but  also  assisted  in  selecting  a 
temporary  community  chairman  and  several 
committeemen  in  each  community.    By  means 
of  the  charts  and  maps  the  plans  as  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  were  presented  to 
each  of  the  temporary  community  committees 
called  together  at  the  homes  of  their  chairmen. 
Approval  of  such  parts  of  the  plans  as  were 
suited  to  each  community  was  secured  before 
leaving  the  committee  meeting,  and  definite 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  campaign  to 
secure  members.    Four  mimeographed  sheets 
were  discussed  and  left  with  each  committee- 
man   covering    the    following    subjects:  (1) 
Results  of  last  year's  work;  (2)  program  of  work 
for  1917;  (3)  duties  and  privileges  of  a  com- 
mitteeman: and  (4)  reasons  for  membership 
in  the  farm  bureau. 

Following  these  committee  meetings  a 
membership  campaign  was  instituted  in  each 
community.  The  agent  attended  community 
meetings  called  by  the  committees  and  pre- 
sented the  results  of  the  work  already  accom- 
plished and  the  plans  for  the  future.  During  a 
short  intermission  the  committeemen  solicited 
memberships  at  $1  per  year.  At  several  of 
these  meetings  every  farmer  present  joined,  and 
at  no  meeting  did  less  than  half  of  those  pres- 
ent pay  the  fee  and  sign  a  membership  card. 
Following  these  meetings  many  of  those  farm- 
ers who  were  not  present  at  the  meetings  were 
personally  solicited  on  their  farms  by  the  com- 
mitteemen. Fall  work  and  weather  condi- 
tions interfered  with  some  of  the  meetings, 
but  in  spite  of  difficulties  the  campaign  was 
a  success. 

Early  in  the  winter  a  big  county-organiza- 
tion meeting  was  called,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers,  now  numbering  about  500,  elected  offi- 
cers and  executive  committeemen,  thus  com- 
pleting the  organization  which,  as  it  now 
stands,  includes  a  membership  of  500  repre- 


sentative farmers,  an  efficient  executive  com- 
mittee, each  member  in  charge  of  a  particular 
project  or  part  of  the  yearly  program  of  work, 
and  a  well-trained  committee  in  each  com- 
munity in  the  comity.  This  organization 
should  be  permanent  and  effective  because  it 
has  been  carefully  and  slowly  developed. 
Each  officer  and  committeeman  has  been 
selected  because  of  his  ability  to  accomplish 
work,  and  each  man  not  only  knows  what  he 
is  to  do  in  carrying  out  the  county  agricul- 
tural program,  but  has  agreed  to  do  all  he  can 
to  make  the  work  of  the  farm  bureau  a  suc- 
cess.   The  county  agent  writes: 

Word  has  come  that  the  membership  in  Canyon  County 
Farm  Bureau  has  now  passed  the  500  mark   *   *  *. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  that 
you  should  strive  for  a  large  membership  the  first  year; 
that  is,  it  is  felt  that  the  question  of  membership  should 
first  of  all  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
the  farm  bureau  representative  and  that  membership 
should  grow  more  or  less  gradually  as  the  people  of  the 
county  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  and  service 
of  a  farm  bureau. 

The  essential  feature  is  to  have  representative  strong 
community  committees  in  each  well-recognized  com- 
munity, of  a  county  and  to  develop  a  strong  advisory 
council.  Furthermore,- effort  should  be  made  to  work 
for  a  hard-working  energetic  executive  committee  in  order 
that  the  plans  in  progress  of  the  farm  bureau  may  be  per- 
fected over  the  county  with  the  greatest  results. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  get  membership  with  the  first  wave 
of  enthusiasm  that  naturally  accompanies  any  new  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  Farmers  as  a  whole  do  not  understand 
fully  what  the  thing  is  for,  but  join  because  their  neighbors 
have  and  so  on  without  fully  understanding  with  the 
result,  there  may  be  considerable  disappointments  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Grow  slowly,  building  as  you  go, 
develop  a  strong  executive  committee  and  representa- 
tive community  committees,  with  a  strong  advisory  coun- 
cil, the  matter  of  membership  will  then  take  care  of  itself. 


THREE  DAIRY  POOLING  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ONE 
COUNTY. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  California  believed 
that  they  were  not  receiving  reasonable  returns 
for  dairy  products  from  various  creameries. 
As  a  result  of  discussion  of  the  situation,  one 
of  the  county  agents  was  asked  to  help  his 
farmers  organize  a  cooperative  selling  associa- 
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tion  to  handle  dairy  products,  the  idea  being 
to  afford  dairymen  protection  by  assuring  them 
an  honest  test  for  butter  fat,  correct  weights, 
and  a  price  in  accord  with  the  general  market 
prices  for  butter  fat;  also  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  travel  caused  by  numerous  creameries 
sending  collecting  teams  over  the  same  route. 
An  assistant  was  furnished  the  county  agent 
to  aid  in  making  a  canvass  of  dairymen,  and 
finally  80  f  aimers,  owning  in  the  aggregate  over 
1,200  cows,  formed  an  organization.  After  the 
association  was  perfected  the  board  of  directors 
advertised  for  sealed  bids  for  cream  with  the 
condition  that  the  creamery  agree  to  pay  a 
certain  price  in  relation  to  San  Francisco  quo- 
tations, and  also  take  a  sample  of  each  can  of 
cream  collected,  leaving  one-half  of  it  with  the 
farmer.  This  plan  allowed  the  farmer  to  send 
his  sample  to  the  official  tester  of  the  pooling 
association  and  thus  keep  a  check  on  the  cream- 
ery. All  complaints  are  handled  by  a  griev- 
ance committee  composed  of  one  dairyman,  one 
creameryman,  and  one  disinterested  person. 
This  association  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  a  year,  and  members  are  receiving  much 
more  satisfactory  returns  than  formerly. 

As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  this  pooling 
association  two  others  have  been  organized  in 
the  same  county,  one  having  77  members  and 
the  other  65. 


CORRECTED  LIST  OF  BLACKLEG  VACCINE  STA- 
TIONS. 

The  following  is  a  corrected  list  of  the  dis- 
tributing stations  for  blackleg  vaccine  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  with  the  names 
of  officers  in  charge.  Several  changes  will  be 
noted  in  comparing  this  with  the  list  given  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  1916  Farm  Demonstra- 
tion Monthly: 

Dr.  W.  E.  Severn,  State  veterinarian,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Hammond,  inspector  in  charge,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Dr.  George  H.  Glover,  State  agricultural  college,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Luckey,  State  veterinarian,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Butler,  State  veterinarian,  Helena,  Mont. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gain,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Schneider,  inspector  in  charge,  208  Occidental 
Building.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Director  J.  W.  AVilson,  agricultural  experiment  station, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Murray,  inspector  in  charge,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
Wash. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hamilton,  inspector  in  charge,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Lehnert,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 


A  VALUABLE  DAIRY  EXHIBIT. 

The  farm  bureaus  in  six  counties  in  Massa- 
chusetts cooperated  with  the  extension  service 
of  the  agricultural  college  making  a  special 
fair  exhibit  of  grade  cows  taken  from  the  cow- 
testing  associations.  Eight  cows  whose  milk 
records  were  known  were  selected  and  the 
farmers  were  invited  to  place  the  two  highest 
and  the  two  lowest  producing  cows.  A  record 
of  this  placing  was  left  with  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit,  and  a  copy  was  kept  by  the 
farmer.  In  the  afternoon  the  actual  records  in 
pounds  of  milk  were  posted  above  each  animal 
and  the  people  were  asked  to  compare  their 
judgment  with  the  actual  records.  At  five 
fairs  records  of  judgment  were  left  by  1,600 
people.  The  best  cow  was  picked  for  the  high- 
est producer  by  29  per  cent  of  the  people  and 
for  the  lowest  producer  by  5  per  cent.  The 
poorest  was  picked  as  the  lowest  producer  by 
26  per  cent  and  as  the  highest  by  8  per  cent, 
showing  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
people,  most  of  them  cow  owners,  were  able  to 
distinguish  between  animals  showing  a  varia- 
tion in  production  of  2,000  to  5.000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year. 

The  object  of  this  exhibit  and  contest  was. 
of  course,  to  convince  the  farmers  of  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  records  and  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  cow-testing  associations. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  V.  ALFALFA  IN  WYOMING. 

County  Agent  Guy  Hobgood,  in  Fremont 
County,  Wyo.,  reports  an  interesting  compari- 
son between  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  on  a  20-  ; 
acre  field  of  each  with  only  a  road  separating 
them. 

Sheep  and  cattle  were  allowed  to  run  at  will 
upon  the  two  fields  throughout  the  pasture 
season  of  1916.  The  stock  preferred  the  sweet 
clover  to  the  alfalfa  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
alfalfa  made  the  usual  growth  and  was  har- 
vested for  hay.  Not  a  single  case  of  bloat 
occurred  during  the  season. 

The  ranchman  conducting  this  work  reports 
the  grazing  capacity  of  the  land  increased  many 
times  by  substituting  sweet  clover  in  place  of 
the  prairie  grasses. 


BRIEF  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  IN  COUNTY-AGENT 

WORK. 

In  conducting  demonstrations  the  coimty 
agents  in  Maine  believe  in  having  the  farmers 
help  when  possible.  A  few  days  ago,  when  a 
demonstration  was  held  to  show  how  to  con-  j 
struct  a  poultry  house  and  a  self-feeder  for 
hogs,  the  agent  had  each  farmer  bring  his  saw 
and  hammer  and  help  build  the  house  and  self- 
feeder.  In  this  way  the  farmers  get  a  much 
better  idea  of  how  these  buildings  are  con-  j 
structed  than  they  do  when  simply  inspecting 
a  completed  building. 

County  Agent  E.  C.  Smith,  of  La  Plata  and 
Montezuma  Counties,  Colo.,  has  been  interest- 
ing his  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  good  dairy 
stock,  and  as  a  result  three  carloads  of  high- 
grade  dairy  cows  have  been  secured  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  State  deputy 
dairy  commissioner  assisted  in  selecting  the 
stock  and  placed  a  valuation  on  each  indi- 
vidual before  the  stock  was  shipped.  Pros- 
pective purchasers  drew  by  lot  for  choice  of 
selection,  each  buyer  being  permitted  to  choose 
one  animal,  until  all  had  made  a  single  selec- 
tion. Then  the  chances  for  subsequent  selec- 
tions were  drawn  by  lot,  until  the  entire  herd 


had  been  distributed.  The  cost  of  shipping 
was  prorated  on  the  entire  herd.  Many 
farmers  from  neighboring  communities  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  this 
first  large  shipment  of  high-grade  dairy  stock 
into  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  Placer  County  Farm  Bureau  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  purchased  a  carload  of  vetch 
seed  from  farmers  in  one  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
ties having  a  county  agent.  The  county 
agents  in  their  respective  counties  carried  on 
the  preliminary  correspondence,  but  the  busi- 
ness transaction  was  later  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted by  the  farm-bureau  organizations.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  transaction  saved  the 
Placer  County  farmers  $700,  and  it  was  also 
undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  Oregon  farmers. 

The  economy  of  feeding  silage  is  indicated 
by  the  report  of  demonstrations  conducted 
by  County  Agent  TV.  E.  McCoy,  Decatur 
County,  Ind.  One  hundred  and  ten  western 
calves  were  fed  in  two  lots.  Those  receiving 
silage  consumed  $5.80  worth  of  feed  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gam,  while  those  receiving 
more  corn  and  hay  in  place  of  the  silage  con- 
sumed $7.26  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
The  selling  value  of  the  calves  receiving  silage 
was  $10.50  per  hundredweight,  which  was 
$0.25  per  hundredweight  more  than  that  of 
the  dry-fed  lot.  Farmers  who  saw  this  dem- 
onstration were  convinced  that  silage  is  a 
profitable  feed  for  use  hi  fattening  cattle. 

The  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  has 
secured  a  moving-picture  film  of  a  demon- 
tration  meeting  held  by  the  Monroe  County 
farm  bureau.  This  film  shows  the  people  in 
attendance,  and  the  demonstrations  hi  the 
dusting  of  apple  trees  for  scab  and  codling 
moth,  and  plowing  with  seven  different  makes 
of  tractors.  This  film  is  lent  to  New  York 
farm  bureaus  on  application. 

';  Changes  hi  farm  practice  are  always  slow: 
without  ocular  demonstration  of  their  superi- 
ority, and  without  experience  of  increased 
profits,  new  methods  are  rarely  adopted." — 
Prothero. 
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FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Farm  Demonstration 
Monthly  mention  was  made  of  the  Illinois  plan 
of  starting  account  books  with  the  farmers. 
After  visiting  some  of  the  farmers  in  a  few 
comities  to  determine  how  well  the  books  were 
being  kept,  H.  C.  M.  Case,  farm-management 
demonstrator,  writes  as  follows : 

In  one  county,  when  the  county  advisory  work  began 
last  spring,  the  county  adviser  did  not  feel  justified  in 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  starting  the  account  books. 
However,  50  books  were  mailed  to  farmers  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  start  the  records.  After  a  follow-up  visit  to 
many  of  these  men,  we  estimated  that  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  had  started  the  books. 

In  another  county  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  farm- 
bureau  members  requesting  all  who  desired  information 
concerning  a  simple  farm-account  book  to  return  the  in- 
closed blank  to  the  farm-bureau  office.  As  a  result  of  this 
letter  140  books  were  requested.  The  county  agent  and 
myself  attempted  to  distribute  the  books  in  a  week's  time. 
We  succeeded  in  reaching  about  90  men  in  five  days  and 
explained  to  them  how  to  start  the  books.  Part  of  the 
farmers  were  also  assisted  in  entering  the  inventories. 
The  county  agent  in  his  weekly  report  had  this  to  say: 

"The  workable  part  of  five  days  of  this  week  was  spent 
in  company  with  the  farm-management  demonstrator, 
doing  some  follow-up  work  in  connection  with  the  farm- 
account  books  which  were  put  out  last  spring.  Just  50 
per  cent  of  those  visited  were  keeping  their  books  in  good 
shape,  and  almost  without  exception  these  men  were  those 
who  were  assisted  in  starting  their  books  in  the  spring. 
The  farmers  who  had  not  kept  the  books  were  those  who 
had  not  been  assisted  in  actually  starting  the  books  when 
we  put  them  out.  Herein  we  see  very  plainly  a  lesson 
and  we  intend  to  profit  thereby.  Our  plan  for  the  future 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  men  having  the  account  books 
about  the  first  week  in  February,  at  which  time  we  can 
assist  those  who  have  kept  records  during  the  year  to  close 
up  their  accounts  and  help  all  who  wish  to  keep  records 
next  year  get  their  books  started." 

In  a  third  county  a  letter  was  also  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  farm  bureau,  and  as  a  result  135  books  were  placed 
with  the  farmers,  representing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmer  membership  of  the  organization.  In  this  county 
the  books  were  not  only  explained  to  the  farmer  but  most 
of  them  were  assisted  in  entering  the  inventories  and  the 
items  to  date.  Thus  they  were  better  prepared  to  keep 
the  record  intelligently.  In  several  days'  follow-up  work, 
when  many  of  the  farmers  were  visited,  it  was  learned  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  keeping  the  account 
books  satisfactorily. 


This  experience  of  the  farm-management 
demonstrator  and  county  agents  in  Illinois 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Farmers  receiving  books  who  are  keeping  accounts  satisfac- 
torily. 

Per 

Written  explanation  but  no  assistance  m  starting  cent. 

books  ■-   20 

Personal  explanation;  some  assistance  in  starting 

books   50 

Personal  assistance  in  entering  inventories,  etc   75 


AIM  OF  FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 

The  American  Farm  Management  Associa- 
tion, at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  12-14,  1916,  adopted  an 
important  report  by  its  committee  on  exten- 
sion work,  composed  of  F.  L.  Allen,  R.  J. 
Evans,  A.  D.  Wilson,  Mason  Snowden,  Geof- 
frey Morgan,  H.  P.  Scoville,  and  L.  H.  God- 
dard.    Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report: 

In  the  effort  to  present  a  useful  report  regarding  farm- 
management  extension  work,  your  committee  has  com- 
municated with  the  director  of  extension  of  each  of  the 
48  States  and  has  consulted  with  a  number  of  them  per- 
sonally regarding  the  work.  It  has  also  listened  to  public 
discussions  regarding  it  in  connection  with  the  recent 
meetings  here  in  the  city. 

Within  the  year  1914-15  farm-management  extension 
work  was  being  conducted,  for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least, 
in  17  States.  The  total  expenditures  within  these  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  §41 , 044 .  The  following  year 
the  number  of  States  conducting  this  work  had  increased  to 
27  and  the  total  expenditure  to  $74,630.  In  the  present 
year  30  States  are  at  work,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  year's  work  is  §99,875.  With  but  two  exceptions, 
all  the  Northern  and  Western  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  reported  work  of  this  nature. 

The  committee  deems  it  best  to  submit  some  suggestions 
regarding  certain  features  of  the  work  that  it  believes 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  each  State. 

I.  The  object  of  the  work  seems  to  be: 

(1)  To  demonstrate  to  farmers  in  connection  with  their 
own  farms  a  practical  method  of  summarizing  and  analyz- 
ing the  farm  business  as  a  means  (a)  of  measuring  the 
profit  or  loss  incurred  in  conducting  it,  and  (6)  of  deciding 
upon  modifications  which  promise  to  increase  the  net 
income. 

(2)  To  demonstrate  to  farmers,  after  they  have  become 
familiar  with  the  foregoing,  the  importance  of  an  efficient 
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organization  and  administration  of  the  farm  business  and 
the  relation  thereto  of  certain  factors,  such  as  size  of  busi- 
ness, good  crops,  good  live  stock,  and  diversity  of  business. 

(3)  To  familiarize  county  agents  with  methods  of  sum- 
marizing and  analyzing  farm-business  records  in  order  that 
they  may  use  these  methods  quite  generally  throughout 
then  counties  in  assisting  farmers  to  make  their  business 
more  profitable. 

II.  Since  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  teach  both  farmers 
and  county  agents,  and  since  the  only  effective  way  to 
learn  anything  is  by  doing  it.  it  is  recommended — 

(1)  That  the  work  be  launched  in  a  county  only  upon 
special  request  of  a  county  agent  or  other  local  leader  who 
desires  to  take  up  the  work  and  who  agrees  to  take  an 
active  part  in  conducting  it. 

(2)  That  the  work  shall  be  tak^n  up  only  with  farmers 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  be  ready  to  cooperate 
actively  in  making  a  study  of  then-  business,  in  evidence 
of  which  they  sign  an  agreement  to  continue  the  work  for 
a  definite  period  of  years. 

III.  That  in  order  to  enlist  this  active  cooperation  of 
farmers  in  an  area,  it  is  deemed  wise  to  conduct  in  the 
area  a  thorough  campaign  to  impress  upon  them  the  im- 
portance and  ease  of  keeping  a  farm-business  record  and 
of  summarizing  and  analyzing  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

IV.  It  is  suggested — 

(1)  That  farmers  be  encouraged  to  start  farm  records  or 
farm-account  books  as  soon  as  the  work  is  taken  up  "with 
them. 

(2)  That  the  farm-analysis  record  be  used  more  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  summarize  the  avail- 
able information  regarding  his  business  than  to  teach  farm- 
management  principles. 

V.  The  committee  believes — 

(1)  That  in  most  cases  the  form  of  account  book  should 
be  very  simple,  perhaps  limited  to  receipts  and  expenses, 
together  with  the  two  inventories  and  a  summary  form. 

(2)  That  the  county  agent  or  local  leader,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  farm-management  demonstrator,  should 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  cooperating  farmers  through- 
out the  year  in  order  to  see  that  they  understand  the  work 
as  it  progresses  and  should  assist  in  summarizing  their  rec- 
ords at  the  end  of  the  year. 

(3)  That  the  State  farm-management  demonstrators 
should  assist  the  local  leader  in  adjusting  the  form  of  ac- 
count book,  summary,  and  analysis  to  the  ability  of  the 
farmers  to  handle  them. 

VI.  It  seems  important,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

(1)  That  any  extended  demonstrations  regarding  farm- 
management  principles  be  deferred  until  careful  investi- 
gations have  been  made  or  until  the  principles  to  be 
demonstrated  have  been  carefully  considered  by  men 
experienced  in  farm-management  investigations. 

(2)  That  arrangements  be  made  with  investigators  at  the 
college  to  studv  the  demonstration-farm  records  in  connec- 


tion with  available  investigation  records  to  determine 
farming  standards  and  the  local  application  of  simple  fac- 
tors of  farm  efficiency  for  use  by  demonstrators  in  the  work. 

(3)  That  recommendations  as  to  any  serious  modifica- 
tions in  the  farm  business  be  given  to  farmers  only  when 
they  show  a  desire  for  them. 

(4)  That  in  most  instances  the  public  discussion  of  such 
modifications  in  the  farm  business  or  of  farm-management 
principles  be  deferred  until  farmers  have  themselves  raised 
the  question. 

VII.  After  the  county  agent  or  other  local  leader  has 
become  familiar  with  the  work  the  committee  believes  he 
should  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  other  farmers  and  then- 
families  throughout  the  county  by  means  of  a  well-defined 
campaign  and  that  he  should  assist  all  those  who  desire  to 
study  their  own  farm  business.  Much  of  this  work  may 
be  delegated  to  other  local  leaders  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  work. 


EXTENSION  WORK  WITH  FARM  WOMEN. 

INDIANA  HOME  MAKERS'  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  home  makers'  conference  held 
at  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  during  the 
winter  short  course,  was  made  up  of  delegates 
from  home-economics  clubs  or  classes  in  over 
40  communities.  Delegates  from  each  class 
reported:  (1)  The  best  work  accomplished  by 
their  organization,  (2)  the  weakest  point  in 
home  management,  and  (3)  the  greatest  com- 
munity need. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  reports  is 
given  below,  illustrating  the  different  lines  of 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  various  classes 
in  addition  to  their  regular  home-economics 
studies: 

The  Bremen  class  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing a  canning  demonstration  to  their  commu- 
nity at  which  women  of  the  neighborhood"  were 
present,  whether  members  of  the  class  or  not. 

The  Sharpsville  class  did  valuable  work  for 
their  community  by  giving  assistance  toward 
securing  the  use  of  the  new  school  building  as  a 
social  center. 

The  Crawfordsville  class  increased  their 
membership  from  105  to  128  during  the  year, 
74  of  this  number  being  farm  women.  Besides 
regular  home-economics  study,  this  club  held 
social  days  during  the  year  to  which  the  fami- 
lies of  members  were  invited.    The  class  gave 
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assistance  in  conducting  local  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  in  the  ''home  tour"  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  classes  in  St.  Joseph  County 
increased  from  three  to  seven  during  the  year, 
membership  in  classes  ranging  from  15  to  54. 

Five  new  classes  were  started  in  Wayne 
Count}'  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total 
of  10  classes  at  work. 

The  New  Richmond  class  reported  that, 
besides  helping  in  the  count}*  activities,  such 
as  the  farmers'  institute  and  the  home  tour, 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  holding  a 
better-baby  campaign  in  their  community. 

The  Glenwood  class  does  not  restrict  its 
membership  to  women,  but  includes  the  entire 
family.    This  class  is  especially  interested  in  1 
the  improvement  of  home  grounds. 

The  main  lines  of  outside  work  in  which  all  ! 
classes  were  interested   are   as  follows:  (1) 
Equipping  the  school  kitchen  ;  (2)  installing  a  j 
hot  school  lunch;  (3)   giving   assistance   to  ; 
farmers'  institutes,  corn  schools,  fall  festivals,  [ 
county  fairs,  etc.;   (4)  encouraging  beautifi- 
cation  of  community  as  well  as  individual 
homes,  and  (5)  working  toward  a  more  sat- 
isfying social  life  in  the  community  by  estab- 
lishing social  centers  and  encouraging  social 
activities. 


CONFERENCE  OF  EXTENSION  WORKERS  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS. 

A  conference  of  extension  workers  in  home 
economics  for  the  Western  States  was  held  at 
Logan,  Utah,  May  2,  3,  and  4,  1917,  at  which 
representatives  were  present  from  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
and  from  the  States  Relations  Service.  This 
was  the  first  conference  of  this  kind  to  be  held 
for  the  home-economics  extension  workers  of 
these  States.  While  the  regular  program  as 
arranged  was  carried  out  in  full,  the  emer- 
gency situation  which  has  arisen  in  view  of  the 
food  production  and  conservation  campaign 
dominated  in  interest  and  discussion  at  all 
sessions. 


For  each  State  represented  a  brief  report 
was  made  regarding  the  State-wide  projects 
and  the  progress  of  work  under  these  projects. 
Possibly  the  feature  of  the  conference  most 
interesting  was  the  demonstrations  conducted 
showing  how  this  phase  of  the  work  is  actually 
handled  in  the  field.  If  any  had  a  doubt  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  demonstration  method 
of  teaching  or  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of 
imparting  instruction  as  compared  with  the 
lecture  plan,  these  doubts  must  have  been  dis- 
pelled. It  is  believed  that  the  program  of  fu- 
ture conferences  should  contain  several  demon- 
strations,  the  materials  used  and  the  methods 
of  presenting  the  instruction  being  those 
actually  used  in  work  with  farm  women. 
Rivaling  the  demonstrations  in  interest  were 
the  reports  from  the  women  who  have  per- 
formed comity-agent  work.  The  way  in  which 
this  work  has  appealed  to  the  farm  and  ranch 
women  of  the  hills,  plains,  valleys,  and  des- 
erts; the  emergencies  which  have  been  met 
and  overcome;  the  service  rendered  to  people 
who  would  never  have  been  reached  through 
the  usual  channels  of  extension  work  impressed 
all  present  with  the  fact  that  the  woman 
comity  agent  has  a  mission  and  a  place  in 
extension  work  in  the  West. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEBRASKA  HOME- 
ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION. 

About  500  farm  women  attended  the  twelfth 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Home-Economics  As- 
sociation, which  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Nebraska  State  Agricul- 
tural Associations  at  University  Farms,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  in  January.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  reports,  demonstrations,  and  talks 
along  home-making  lines,  participated  in  by 
delegates  from  the  108  federated  and  205  un- 
federated  home-economics  clubs  which  are 
cooperating  with  the  home-economics  exten- 
sion workers  at  the  State  college.  One  hun- 
dred of  the  clubs  are  purely  rural. 

One  recent  advance  step  reported  by  the 
Nebraska  home-economics  extension  service  is 
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the  two-day  cooking  and  sewing  demonstra- 
tions in  farm  homes .  Twenty-seven  such  meet- 
ings were  held  with  a  fine  attendance  of  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood.  Because  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  these  meetings,  the 
plan  will  be  continued  as  a  permanent  feature, 
it  being  assumed  b}'  the  home-economics  work- 
ers that  in  practically  every  community  in 
Nebraska  there  is  at  least  one  good  home  where 
the  woman  is  willing  to  throw  open  her  doors 
to  such  a  neighborhood  gathering. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  interest  in  home- 
economics  work,  Seward  County  has  installed 
a  home-economics  agent,  Miss  Esther  Warner, 
with  headquarters  at  Seward,  Nebr. 


WORK  OF  HOME-DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 

Miss  Hettie  White,  home-demonstration  agent 
in  Millard  County,  Utah,  has  just  completed 
a  six-months'  household-finance  project  in  one 
coinniunity.  Fifteen  complete  accounts  for  six 
months  were  checked.  These  show  an  average 
cost  of  living  per  person  per  month  of  $10.17. 
Five  high-school  girls  kept  personal-expense 
accounts,  showing  an  average  of  $8.61  per  indi- 
vidual per  month.  The  women  kept  then  ac- 
counts hi  an  ordinary  notebook  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  demonstrator.  Of  the  15,  seven 
are  young  married  women. 

Miss  Sarah  Pettit,  home-demonstration  agent 
in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoting  a 
campaign  for  better  kitchen  equipment,  giving 
demonstrations  and  explaining  the  use  of  inex- 
pensive labor-saving  devices.  The  local  clubs 
of  various  communities  were  asked  to  collect 
desirable  equipment  for  household  convenience 
which  they  could  find  in  the  various  homes. 
This  proved  more  satisfactory  than  if  the  va- 


rious pieces  of  equipment  had  been  secured 
at  local  stores  or  furnished  from  the  agent's 
office.  Local  women  demonstrated  the  use 
of  their  own  conveniences. 

Miss  Florence  H.  Freer,  home-demonstration 
agent  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
the  vegetable-canning  demonstrations  held  last 
fall  were  well  attended  and  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cessful canning  of  many  vegetables  by  a  large 
number  of  women.  The  agent  attempts  to 
meet  the  program  committee  of  each  club,  in 
order  to  complete  all  programs  for  the  coming 
year.  It  was  her  plan  that  by  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary every  member  of  each  club  in  the  county 
should  have  in  her  hands  the  club  program  for 
1917.  The  men  members  of  the  farm  bureau 
of  Otsego  County  take  considerable  interest 
in  the  home-demonstration  work  and  fre- 
quently attend  the  meetings. 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  map  (fig.  3,  p.  12)  shown  indicates  by  the 
black  area  the  counties  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  in  which  club  work  was  con- 
ducted during  the  year  1916.  There  are  1,639 
counties  in  these  33  States,  and  in  1,075  of 
these,  or  65  per  cent,  club  work  was  conducted. 

The  table  (see  p.  12)  shows  the  club  projects 
and  enrollment  in  each  project  for  the  28  North- 
ern and  Western  States  using  funds  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
conducting  club  work.  The  other  five  States 
are  supporting  club  work  with  Smith-Lever  or 
other  funds.  In  the  28  States  there  are  1,428 
counties,  and  club  work  is  conducted  in  939  or 
65  per  cent  of  the  counties. 
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Fig.  3. — Counties  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  (areas  in  black)  having  club  enrollment  in  1916. 

Enrollment  in  boys'  arid  girls'  club  ])rojects  in  28  northern  and  western  States  using  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

funds  to  support  part  of  the  club  work,  1916. 


State. 

Total 
clubs 
organ- 
ized. 

Corn. 

Potato. 

Garden 
and 
can- 
ning. 

Poul- 
try. 

Pork  Bab^> 

->p-  j  ££. 

Bread. 

Sew- 
ing. 

Handi- 
craft. 

Cook- 
ing. 

Other 
clubs. 

Total. 

Arizona  

74 
103 
409 

61 
661 

32 
65 
422 
131 
218 
550 
1,392 
2, 109 
854 
172 
1,406 
2, 300 
494 
555 

*  313 
82 
482 
1, 557 
1,815 
1,325 
21,504 
7,  515 
1,247 
43,123 
1,730 
3,040 
660 
3,155 
798 
1.040 
124 
205 
381 
45 
3, 297 
1,403 
175 
623 
1,453 
10,297 
3, 564 
214 

76 

5 

484 
191 

820 
396 
632 

237 
203 
277 

51 
467 

709 
1,157 
3,105 
2, 345 
6,555 
2, 655 

25, 741 

14,946 
5,062 

48,261 
5, 547 

11,070 
1,542 
6,9S6 
1,995 
1.419 
1,463 
660 
1,907 
3,680 

13,805 
3, 184 
2,645 
3,790 
3,09S 

16,39S 
8,471 
563 

California  

335 
101 
115 
600 
75 
153 



Colorado  

S54 

485 

Connecticut  

351 
1,388 

Idaho  

447 
305 
661 
868 
239 
634 
46 
680 

5 

910 

94 

1S3 

75 
4 
19 

Illinois  

Indiana  

371 
391 
296 
870 
530 
819 
129 
364 
3 
85 
177 
177 
120 
336 

677 
1,162 

198 

498 
1,746 
1,346 

7 
648 
231 

Iowa  

898 

26 
504 
763 
1,260 
295 
297 

24 

35 

10 
220 

63 
135 
788 

20 
400 
187 

88 
780 
2,278 

304 
1.033 
342 

343 

472 

Massachusetts  

2,  795 

Michigan  

1,123 

137 

Minnesota. .'  

290 

3,500 

Montana  

93 
273 

36 
169 
313 
146 

Nebraska  

560 
52 
12 

174 

1,670 

476 
1,053 

Nevada  

8 
30 
5 

24 
30 
152 

New  Jersev  

93 
50 
89 
586 

10 

New  Mexico  

364 

271 

New  York  

North  Dakota  

57 
725 
461 
5 

240 
208 
103 
565 
33 
281 

786 

34 

Ohio  

790 
1,192 
400 
425 
595 
313 
1,456 
491 

60 
162 

1, 925 

929 
30 
525 

2,  010 
75 
300 
312 
312 

3, 761 
50 
550 
863 
598 
314 
612 
68 

945 

260 
1,151 

Rhode  Island  

110 
150 
139 
112 
1, 127 
198 
37 

50 

South  Dakota  

30 
164 

24 
103 

Utah  

122 

102 

614 
16 
1,516 
430 

Vermont  

191 

455 
752 

45 
142 

867 

Wisconsin  

169 

Wyoming  

Total  

7, 849 

14,  400 

9, 552 

111,  167 

10,975 

8,073 

2,  70S 

8,139 

16, 942 

2,246 

9, 105 

5,452  j  198,759 

o 


